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The “Reviewing Stand 


Veteran observers of Virginia Cavalcade will 
find this issue’s procession typical in some. re- 
spects. Far from unprecedented is the fact that 
its articles and illustrations span wide geographical 
areas. They range from James Wharton's account 
of Hog Island in the Atlantic Ocean to H. Clinton 
Rapp’s cover photographs of Saltville and of Rich 
Valley, deep in the mountains of the Southwest. 
Equally precedented is this procession’s chrono- 
logical breadth, which sweeps from Sir William 
Berkeley in the seventeenth century to Ellen Glas- 
gow in the twentieth. Nor is it unusual to find 


in these pages a topical variety extending trom 


natural and architectural history through political 


and economic interpretations to such practical, 
commonplace interests as barns and butchering. 

In striking contrast with our earlier issues, 
Wwe now present only two articles written in our 
staff. The editor takes a look at Virginia barns. 
His colleague of Jast summer, Paul C. Wermuth, 
now teaching in Connecticut, assays the influence 
of the Valley upon Ellen Glasgow. 

James FH. Bailey, a former colleague now in the 
faculty of Manhattan College, returns to our pages. 
He focuses attention upon four Greek Revival 
buildings in his native Petersburg. 

James Wharton of Weems is an experienced ob- 
server and chronicler of Tidewater Virginia. He 
tells of the near-complete inundation of Hog Is- 
land. On page 5, above pictures of Miss Glasgow 
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and of the classical columns in a Petersburg church, 
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the island’s encroaching sea and one that wasn't. 
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Rio Grande, he has settled in Harlingen, Texas, 
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dep arture from the writing of ‘medical articles, “I 
suppose at one time or sands I had to try my 
hand at writing history.” 
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SLANDS are nature’s ships. Though 
they do not float, they are no different 
from real ships in one respect: they 
can be wrecked. Sometimes the wreck- 
age is rapid, as in a typhoon; some- 
times it takes many years, as in ero- 


sion. The process is going on more or 
less all the time on islands throughout 
the world. In some cases, especially 
where individuals and communities 
are involved, it can be disastrous. 
Sometimes there is a brighter side, 


when the process is reversed and the 
island is built up. Like the Lord, the 
sea giveth, and the sea taketh away. 

On the middle-Atlantic coast Assa- 
teague Island is the long, sandy finger 
between the Maryland mainland and 
the surf near which the thriving sum- 
mer resort of Ocean City is built. As- 
sateague comes to an end in Virginia, 
just below the state line. From its tip, 
like droplets from a wet finger, fall 
the Virginia coastal islands. Most of 
them are uninhabited except for Coast 
Guard stations. Only wildfowl paus- 
ing in their travels, or fishermen set- 
ting up temporary quarters, interrupt 
the undisputed possession by winds, 
waters, and mosquitoes. It was not al- 
ways so. 

If you walk along the streets of the 
placid, seafood-producing port of Wil- 
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lis Wharf on the eastern side of Vir- 
ginia’s Eastern Shore, someone may 
point out to you several dwellings 
solidly ensconced among their green 
lawns and flowers. These, with certain 
others scattered up and down the “sea- 
side” of the Shore, are perhaps the 
only houses in this part of the world 
to have led another existence among 
other green lawns, flowers, and trees 
in a community that has vanished. 
They floated, twenty-five or thirty 
years ago, above miles of water from an 
island that is now a ghost island be- 
cause it was wrecked by the sea. 
They are not old houses, at least 
no older than those among which they 
have taken refuge. In many cases their 
present occupants lived in them when 
they belonged to the proud and beauti- 
ful ocean village of Broadwater on 
Hog Island, offshore from the main- 
land of Virginia’s Northampton Coun- 


These people, who still refer to 
themselves with pride as “Hog Island- 
ers,” are happy in their new surround- 
ings in the leisurely land where na- 
ture is kind and the inhabitants even 
kinder. But they cannot really hope 
ever again to experience the happiness 
that belonged to them as members of 
their unique colony. 

It was in 1892 that the United 
States government decided to replace 
the old lighthouse on Hog Island. The 
new one was to cost $100,000. It was 
to have a brilliant light to intensify 
the warning to coastal mariners to 
steer away from the shallow, ever- 
shifting sands. It was set, supposedly 
safely, a mile or more inland from the 
beach. Beside it was a brick dwelling 
for the lighthouse keeper and his fam- 
ily, and around it was the cluster of 
homes, stores, church, school, gardens, 
and woods known as Broadwater. 

About 1904 a forty-page booklet 
entitled Hog Island, Virginia, with 
seven photographic illustrations, was 
published. Its author was Charles A. 
Sterling. He was the lighthouse keep- 
er, and his history of the idyllic spot 
he so often contemplated from his 
tower is the only one under separate 
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covers in existence. No doubt it was 
his sustaining hobby during “draggy” 
days and lonely nights. It breathes all 
the moods of the sea. Today it is a 
collector's item. 

Here is the first sentence: “Next to 
Jamestown, the first settlement made 
in Virginia, the most interesting spot 
in that state to the antiquarian is Hog 
Island on the Atlantic coast.” Author 
Sterling goes on: “It is a great pity 
that this place did not retain its In- 
dian name of Machipongo Island— 


which, translated, means ‘Fine dust and ” 


flies.’” Even despite its unflattering 
meaning, Machipongo sounds more 
romantic than Hog. Granted that the 
Indians were endowed with a sense of 
humor, it may have been nothing 
more than a jocular term, because it 
did not always truly apply: the sand 
flew only when there was a gale, and 
the mosquitoes were quiescent most 
of the year. 

Mr. Sterling says that in 1672, ac- 
cording to official state records, the 
island was granted by its patentee, Sir 
Henry Chicheley, to twenty-five colo- 
nists who presumably established the 
first white settlement there. How long 
that occupation lasted and why it dis- 


appeared perhaps no one will ever 
know. The author names each of the 
twenty-five and adds: “There is not 
one of their descendants on the At- 
lantic coast today.” As in the case of 
Sir Walter Raleigh’s Roanoke Island 
colonists, there is no certainty about 
what happened. 

Whether hogs remained and multi- 
plied after the people left, or whether 
a shipload of hogs was wrecked on the 
beach, or whether the island was used 
by some mainland planter as a hog 
pasture that needed no fencing, one 
can only guess. But something of the 
sort must have happened to cause the 
beautiful name Machipongo to be 
dropped. It is still applied, however, 
to the adjacent channel and inlet. 
Machipongo oysters are ranked by 
some connoisseurs among the world’s 
best. 

The curtain of mystery and silence 
was not raised until, during the Revo- 
lution, Labin Phillips took up resi- 
dence on the island. When Mr. 
Sterling wrote, the original Phillips 
house was still standing. He described 
it as being of red cedar and worthy 
of being transported to the St. Louis 
World’s Fair as a lesson in how to 


The older lighthouse on Hog Island was constructed in 1853 and 
was replaced by a newer one (page 8) in 1892. 
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The newer lighthouse on Hog 
Island, built in 1892, was held 
aloft by steel beams. 


build durable houses. The chimney 
took up an entire end of the house 
and was constructed, pioneer-fashion, 
of logs plastered with clay. Now and 
then a patch of clay would fall away, 
and an exposed log would catch afire. 
Whoever noticed it would douse a 
long-handled mop in a barrel of water 
and drown the flames. As a Hog Is- 
lander, Phillips was followed by others 
named Bell, Carpenter, Chinn, Cot- 
tin, Dalbey, Doughty, Fletcher, Har- 
rison, Kelly. Their descendants re- 
mained on the island till the last. 

Shipwrecks had long been common 
off that coast. The first government 
lighthouse was put up in 1853, fol- 
lowed by a life-saving station twenty 
years later. The inhabitants had al- 
ways helped themselves to whatever 
washed ashore. Often fine ship tim- 
bers went into house construction, 
with objects like chronometers, lan- 
terns, furniture, and silverware sal- 
vaged from the waves to decorate the 
interiors. 

The first lighthouse was one of 
those picturesque, white-painted brick 
towers common during the nineteenth 
century. It blended symmetrically with 
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the landscape and gleamed against the 
blue sky on a sunny day. The second 
was apparently inspired by the Eiffel 
Tower. Its 190-foot skeleton was sup- 
ported on a monolithic, reinforced- 
concrete foundation. Today the steel- 
work is gone; the waves cover the 
footing that originally stood on high 
ground far from the water front. Fish- 
ermen cast close to the barnacle-forti- 
fied remnant to hook the big fish that 
forgather there. The lens, a master- 
piece of prismatic design as intricate 
as a Persian rug, is preserved at the 
Mariners Museum, Newport News. 

With navigation aided by. the 1892 
light, wrecks became scarcer, and 
buildings contained fewer ship tim- 
bers. Much lumber was ferried over 
from the mainland. Considering what 
happened later, that wood must have 
been good, and the houses into which 
it went must have been extraordinarily 
well nailed. 

Living was easy on the island. In 
those days, in addition to almost in- 
exhaustible oysters, clams, crabs, and 
fish, there were scallops around the 
Eastern Shore. These disappeared sud- 
denly about twenty-five years ago, 
when a mysterious blight attacked the 
sea grass in which they propagated. 

Besides seafood, the islanders had 


all the wildfowl they wanted. They 
bothered no more about getting li- 
censes to kill game than they did 
about obtaining licenses to drive auto- 
mobiles, a few of which had been 
ferried to the island for use on the 
homemade roads and hard beaches. 
So plentiful were wild geese and 
ducks that on the mornings after 
tempestuous nights the lighthouse 
grounds would be strewn with those 
that had dashed themselves against 
the light. The birds’ impact sometimes 
broke the three-inch-thick lens, which 
had to be screened in protection. 
The soil was rich. Vegetables were 
easily grown, provided they were 
shielded from the salt spray whipped 
up in storms. Therefore, many had 
high board fences erected to the east. 
When Mr. Sterling was writing his 
book there were 250 islanders, all “in- 
tensely religious.” They were, he said, 
baptized early and “orthodox to a 
painful degree.” He pictured them as 
honoring father and mother, keeping 
the Sabbath “like an old Scotch cov- 
enanter,” and observing the rest of the 
Ten Commandments to the letter. 
Their one failing, he said, was an in- 
clination toward uncharitable gossip, 
naturally to be expected in a commu- 
nity where each one watched the other. 


Once a mile inland, the foundations of the newer lighthouse now 
stand in the Atlantic Ocean, even when the tide is low. 
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The women had the author’s spe- 
cial regard: “They believe devoutly 
in the sovereignty of man. They never 
think of sitting down to the table 
until they have served their lord and 
master. They are as frugal and indus- 
trious as an Amsterdam fréulein. The 
‘new woman’ would be looked at with 
amazement and horror by these healthy 
Arcadian maidens by the sea.” 

The forty-two families that com- 
posed the settlement had little need 
for cash. What they earned they 
saved, and, “having no belief in banks, 
they keep their money in their own 
homes, where it is as secure as if 
locked in the subterranean steel vaults 
of Wall street.” Robbery was un- 
known. “Having nothing to fear in 
this world or the next and secure 
against want, the native islander can 
afford to take life easy; and this he 
certainly does.” 

At the beginning of the twentieth 
century the island was exporting 150,- 
000 bushels of oysters a year, worth 
50¢ a bushel. Fish and game brought 
that much again. The annual income 
of the average householder was about 
$750, and “it was never spent.” There 
was not a man who was in debt. “The 
change of fashions is unnoticed; a 
suit of store-clothes for Sunday will 
last for years; they wear the best of 
oilskins and rubber boots, but the 
luxuries of life, such as jewelry, pi- 
anos, upholsteries, mural decorations 
—they know nothing of.” 

Like the other almost-inaccessible 
islands off the Virginia seacoast, Hog 
Island drew sportsmen. Even today 
most of the islands of the vicinity are 
owned outright either by individual 
sportsmen or by groups who frequent 
their lodges a short time during the 
season each year and furnish the only 
human activity those outposts ever see. 
There was a sportsman’s club on Hog 
Island. It was welcomed by the natives. 
There was plenty of game to go 
around, and the operation of the club 
formed a pleasant minor industry. 
Grover Cleveland, after his Presiden- 
tial term, was a frequent visitor. A 
hotel on the island was built and 
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These residences, formerly located in the village of Broadwater on 
Hog Island, have been moved to the Eastern Shore’s mainland. 
Numbers of other Shore homes were also moved from the island. 


operated by a woman from Atlantic 
City. Visitors kept it busy the year 
around. 

When Mr. Sterling’s book was pub- 
lished, the island was flowering into 
the peak of its development. It did 
not have a great deal longer to live. 
Real-estate values per acre are given 
by him as $25 to $30 for low grazing 
land and $125 for desirable building 
sites. The county tax office now ap- 
praises the here-today-gone-tomorrow 
remainder of land that is Hog Island 
at less than $1 per acre. 

But even during the best times 
there were catastrophic attacks by the 
sea. A high tide in 1888 engulfed the 
nearest island to the south, called 
Cobb’s. But it left Hog at least above 
water. This proved to the latter’s folk 
the superiority of their location. Cobb’s 
was later to become a popular sum- 
mer and hunting-and-fishing resort, 
with a large hotel and cottages fre- 
quented by visitors from all over the 
Eastern seaboard. 

The next great onslaught occurred 
just before Mr. Sterling published his 


little book. The date is to be noted: 
October 10, 1903. There are some 
who have been calling the recent hur- 
ricanes arriving on our more northern 
coasts a new phenomenon for that 
particular area. October has become 
the month when they are most ex- 
pected. The unforgettable “Hazel” 
struck Virginia on October 15, 1954. 
Those who have experienced, or even 
read about, the hurricanes of recent 
years will find an uncanny similarity 
in the lively description given by the 
lighthouse keeper, here condensed: 

“The storm began in the morning 
and lasted four days, with the wind 
blowing a gale from the northeast and 
the tide rising steadily. The sea ad- 
vanced, and the white-capped waves, 
like lines of cavalry, followed each 
other in wild charges, until they 
reached the high ground in the center 
of the island where the lighthouse 
stands. 

“As the waves leap forward they 
enter the rooms of the houses, they 
drown the stock, and the terrorized 
people hurry into their boats and fly 
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to the light tower for safety. Then 
with one mighty effort the sea bursts 
its bounds and closes on the island, 
and its waters roll across; Hog Island 
is out of sight, the water being a foot 
deep at its highest point. Fortunately 
no lives were lost, there was no panic, 
and the clear-headed, steady-nerved 
islanders acted coolly and carefully, 
and when the storm had exhausted 
itself and the waters receded, it was 
found that no great damage had been 
done; only much stock had been lost.” 
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Gradually but inexorably, the sea has flooded the island’s forest 
and has killed venerable trees with its salty water. 


That the dwellings could come 
through a test of this sort was a 
tribute to their builders, who were 
usually the occupants themselves. In 
addition, they had learned the best 
thing to do when that unwelcome 
visitor, the tide, knocked at their 
doors: open up, and give him the run 
of the house. This was literally true. 
If they kept the doors inhospitably 
shut, the waves shifted the house from 
its underpinnings, and it collapsed. 
But with the front door open—and the 


back one, too—the billows slid in the 
one and out the other, giving the floor 
a good scrubbing in the meantime and 
leaving their heady scent behind. 
Those who had no back door bored 
large holes in the floor. 

Though the islanders had no way 
of knowing it, that same storm was 
making history just south of them. 
Roanoke Island, North Carolina, scene 
of the first “Virginia” settlement, was 
soon to witness the greatest event of 
modern times. At Kittyhawk the 
Wright brothers, precious equipment, 
trained helpers and all, were laboring 
on that desolate, exposed beach to 
achieve the dream that had always 
been mankind’s most cherished and 
most frustrated, flight in heavier-than- 
air craft. In the height of the gale, 
estimated to be over seventy-five miles 
an hour, Orville Wright risked his 
life trying to renail parts of the stor- 
age house that was being ripped apart 
before their eyes. Only through heroic 
effort was a serious setback to scientific 
progress prevented that day. 

The Hog Islanders could stand 
storms like that one. What they could 
not cope with was an action of the 
sea much less intense than gales, 
much more insidious than tides; it was 
the pitiless nibbling of their coastline 
by strange new currents. One day a 
man would notice nothing different, 
nor the next. But let a year go by, 
and acres had disappeared. 

Twenty-five years after Mr. Sterling 
issued his description of Virginia's 
“isle of the blest” the frightening 
truth became plain: the beloved land 
was dissolving under the islanders’ 
feet. As they helplessly examined the 
continuing damage, they looked at 
one another. The answer could be 
seen in every face: they were being 
evicted. 

One by one the houses were jacked 
up, braced, pulled by block and tackle 
to oyster barges lashed together, and 
towed by small motorboats to the 
mainland through the labyrinthine 
channels that intervene and that only 
the native watermen know. During 
the four-day trek the families lived in 
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the houses as usual. The cost of the 
move was about $1,000 per house. 

Soon, aside from a few shacks not 
worth saving, the island was bare. 
Only the Coast Guard station re- 
mained. The woods began to go as 
the waves lapped up the pine needles 
and left a carpet of sand _ instead. 
Some trees were washed out to sea; 
others, though denuded and salt- 
bleached, remained standing in stub- 
born resentment of their fate. 

The insatiable sea swept on to its 
final conquest. It had taken the land, 
driven off the people, made driftwood 
of the forest, given final reality to the 
name of the village of Broadwater. 
This time it was after the rest of the 
islanders, those who could not re- 
treat. 

In the sheltered churchyard almost 
two miles from the water’s edge the 
graves had multiplied slowly through 
nearly a century. On the stones were 
cherished surnames: Bowen, Doughty, 
Carpenter, Phillips, Simpson. Now 
the sullen encirclement of the sea 
pressed forward. Each storm’s re- 
ceding tide left sea grass and drift- 
wood deposited a little bit closer to 
God’s acre. The shrinking shoreline 
at last brought the waves within sight 
of the churchyard. The little, weath- 
erboarded church itself had long been 
moved to the mainland. The waves 
grew more daring. They tossed sea- 
weed where wreaths of flowers had 
hung; here and there they toppled a 
tombstone; they pounded the vaults 
till they caved in. They gently laved 
the bones within as if to prepare them 
for reburial in the bosom of all men’s 
mother, the sea. 

Today, in this forsaken spot, the 
Hog Island that was is making its 
last stand. There has been at least 
one grim, though fascinating sequel. 

One day late in the summer of 
1956 a Coast Guardsman from the 
Hog Island station, Robert L. Lawson, 
made a sensational discovery on the 
beach near the graveyard: the petri- 
fied torso of a man. So perfect was 
the condition of the features that 
there was ready recognition by friends 
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Terra firma became a misnomer for some land when the restless 
waves, once far away, began to invade the islanders’ cemetery. 


and relatives. The stone man was 
George A. Melvin, a resident of the 
island who had been buried there 
twenty-five years ago. Found with tlie 
petrified corpse were portions of the 
coffin, a gold ring, and attire that re- 
mained in good condition. Their 
preservation was attributed to the 


minerals found in sea water. At least, 
that was the explanation that seemed 
most reasonable. As reverent reburial 
took place on the Shore’s mainland, 
near Exmore, many were set to won- 
dering whether the almost unparal- 
leled transformation of flesh and cloth- 
ing into stone was not also taking 


Unable to resist the poundings of the Atlantic and its storms, this 
building reveals the fate of structures left behind. 
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Charles A. Sterling was pho- 
tographed last summer. 


place among others of the occupants 
of the besieged tombs. 

So another wonder comes to be 
added to the unique wonders of the 
vanishing island. 

But perhaps no less remarkable is 
the fact that Charles A. Sterling, hale 
at 84, enjoys life today in his pleas- 
ant home in Norfolk’s suburbs. He 
looks back on his interesting career 
with special fondness for Hog Island. 

“The Hog Island people,” he says, 
“as fast as they get to Heaven, look 
around and ask, ‘Have you anything 
up here just like Hog Island? If you 
have, put us there.’ ” 

He talks freely about his book, the 
only one he ever wrote. “I took all 
the photographs,” he comments. “But 
the picture of Sam Kelly the store- 
keeper taking a nip I had to sketch.” 
He smiles at the recollection of the 
ruckus that drawing caused. “I printed 
one thousand copies of the book at my 
expense and sold them for a quarter. 
I never broke even. I tried to get as 
many as I could into the hands of 
sportsmen so they would come to the 
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island. After the natives saw the pic- 
ture of Kelly, they accused me of 
trying to show them up as drunkards. 
It was several years before they stopped 
being mad at me.” 

According to Mr. Sterling’s recol- 
lections, Kelly was a miser who died 
without revealing where his money 
was. His customers calculated his for- 
tune to be many thousands of dollars. 
Since there was no evidence that he 
ever banked any, it must have been 
on the island, they guessed. But 
where? After his death $5,000 worth 
of bills was found in shoe boxes on 
the shelves of his store. The rest? Mr. 
Sterling is sure it was buried and has 
now been washed to sea. 

Mr. Sterling was born in Accomack 
County. Like many others from that 
section, he followed the water, that 
is, if the lighthouse service can be 
called following the water. First, how- 
ever, he was aboard the Dixie, the 
yacht of Tom Dixon, preacher-author, 
whose The Clansman was later turned 
into the motion picture called “The 
Birth of a Nation.” 

Sterling tended the Hog Island 
light from 1901 to 1907. His other 
posts were Cobb’s Island and Cove 
Point in Maryland, Smith’s, Tangier, 


The author turned artist to 
produce this portrait of Sam 
Kelly the miser. 


HOG ISLAND 
VIRGINIA 


CHARLES A. STERLING 


This is the title page of a 
fond account. 


and Craney islands in Virginia. It 
was off the latter in 1923 that he 
rescued twelve passengers among 280 
aboard the wrecked excursion steamer 
Gratitude. He was awarded the gov- 
ernment’s Life-Saving Medal. Five 
years later he got it again, that time 
for saving a crewman from a burning 
freighter. 

When I visited him recently, Mr. 
Sterling was undergoing what was be- 
yond a doubt the worst hardship of 
his life. His wife, while helping to 
move a rug, had recently fallen and 
broken bones in her legs. She was in 
a hospital, and Mr. Sterling was like 
a solitary lighthouse keeper and not 
liking it. Said he, feelingly, “A house 
without a woman in it ought to be 
burned down!” 

There is a copy of the Hog Island 
booklet in the library of the Mariners 
Museum, Newport News. And where 
are the other copies? Perhaps a few 
survive somewhere, neglected and de- 
caying. But they seem to have van- 
ished, like Broadwater itself, from the 
face of the earth. 7 7 7 
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Valley Vein 


M... of us would not at first think of Ellen Glas- 
gow as a historical novelist. At least she did not write 
colorful, romanticized stories of Southern chivalry in 
the distant past. On the contrary, her books were 
among the first realistic, closely-observed accounts of 
the modern South that had been almost obscured by 
the absurdities of the romancers. Yet if one consults 
her writings about herself, one finds that she consid- 
ered herself to a great degree to be a social historian, 
a recorder of the manners, customs, and inanities of 
that part of the South called Virginia. 

In the book of prefaces to her collected works, pub- 
lished as A Certain Measure in 1938, she speaks of 
having had a rather grandiose scheme of writing “a 
series of novels which composes, in the more freely in- 
terpretative form of fiction, a social history of Virginia 
from the decade before the Confederacy.” In this series 
she includes thirteen of her then-published eighteen 
novels, of which six concerned the “Commonwealth at 
large,” four were “novels of the city,” and three, “novels 
of the country.” 

This history of the Commonwealth, she said, em- 
braced “those aspects of Southern life with which |] 
was acquainted. I intended to treat the static customs 
of the country, as well as the changing provincial 
fashions of the small towns and cities.” Ellen Glas: 
gow’s novels do, in fact, offer a remarkable record 
of Virginia life during the period specified. As another 


Ellen Glasgow’s father and mother had different 
backgrounds. Her father won respect, not love. 


Winter, 1957 


Ellen Glasgow rebelled against some of the 

values of her paternal ancestors, but she 

praised their Scotch-Irish strain of indomi- 
table fortitude. 


Virginia novelist, James Branch Cabell, has remarked: 
“, .+ here in these books by Ellen Glasgow is an al- 
most wholly realistic . . . depicting of our present-day 
Virginia, along with some seventy-five years of Vir- 
ginia’s past. Here is a vast panorama of—upon the 
whole—six decades of well-mannered futility.” 

Yet there is some doubt about whether or not her 
account of her intentions can be trusted, in the light 
of the testimony of this same James Branch Cabell. A 
fellow Richmonder and long-time friend of Miss Glas- 
gow, he has given quite a different account of the 
origin of this “History of the Commonwealth” in his 
recent volume, As I Remember It (1955): 


. . . during the early summer of 1928 I reminded 
Ellen that . . . I had expressed my . . . admiration 
of the completeness with which her books, as a 
whole, presented ‘a portrayal of social and economic 
Virginia since the War Between the States.’ 

Well, and so did I urge her, this notion of your 
books’ containing an all-around social and economic 
portrayal of our native state is quite highly impos- 
ing. It is a notion which really ought not to be 
wasted. .. . Why .. . do you not henceforward 
describe your various novels as ‘a social history of 
Virginia’? The first two of them, by ill luck, can- 
not be included under this heading; but upon the 
others it would bestow an invaluable effect of edify- 
ing profoundness and of unity. 

And Ellen upon reflection saw my point. She 
agreed dubiously as to its possibilities. Then she 
enkindled to them cannily. And it followed that 
in 1929, in a preface added to The Battle-Ground, 


Joseph Glasgow, Ellen’s grandfather, built 
“Glasgow Manor” in 1810 in Rockbridge. 
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she adopted my notion in what I thought to be a 

small bland masterpiece. 

Eventually, Cabell adds, “Ellen Glasgow herself be- 
came convinced, in all honestness, I know, that ever 
since 1899 she had been at work on ‘a social history 
in the more freely interpretative form of fiction.’ And 
equally was everybody else convinced also.” 

This entertaining account may not be vitally im- 
portant except as an amusing view of Miss Glasgow's 
foibles; but it may also serve to shed some light on the 
origins of Vein of Iron. This novel has seemed to many 
persons to be somewhat different from her previous 
works. In the first place, its characters are of the 
Valley of Virginia, an area to which Miss Glasgow did 
not venture in any of her previous seventeen novels. 
Second, it deals with the Scotch-Irish Presbyterians, 
sturdy Calvinists, from whom her father was descended 
and with whom she was not very sympathetic. And 
third, its style is somewhat different from the crisp 
and brilliant irony with which she had achieved her 
greatest successes. 

The explanation of the origin of this novel, if Cab- 
ell’s account be accepted, may be no more complicated 
than that she, newly conscious of the supposed unity 
of her past work, desired to round out this unity with 
a novel about that area of the state which she had not 
yet covered. Perhaps also in the mellowness of her age 
(she was 61 when Vein of Iron was published in 
1935) she wished to commemorate her father’s peo- 
ple. She recognizes both these motivations in A Cer- 
tain Measure: “I had written both tragedies and come- 
dies of the Tidewater and Richmond, when I appre- 
hended, with the suddenness of all literary apprehen- 
sions, that a social history of the Commonwealth must, 
of necessity, include the descendants of those hardy 
Scotch-Irish settlers in the Appalachian highlands.” 

A wish to commemorate her father’s people may 
seem strange in view of the fact that she detested her 
father. “In his long life,” she once said, “he never 
committed a pleasure.” Yet by this time her attitude 
toward him had become perhaps somewhat modified. 
“When I look back now, after time has softened my 
long perspective, I can see plainly and do proper justice 
to my father’s character. His virtues were more than 
Calvinistic; they were Roman. With complete integ- 
rity, and an abiding sense of responsibility, he gave 
his wife and children everything but the one thing 
they needed most, and that was love.” 

A man “of fine presence, with an upright carriage,” 
yet with an “iron vein of Presbyterianism,” Francis 
Thomas Glasgow had been born in the Valley of the 
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James River, where the story in Vein of Iron opens. 
The Glasgows first appeared there in the eighteenth 
century, and there is still a house standing on the 
original foundations of the Glasgow home. The family 
settled in Rockbridge County (“Indian Rock” County 
in the novel). The city of Buena Vista has developed, 
much later, in the vicinity of the land acquired by 
Ellen Glasgow's paternal ancestors; and the town of 


Ellen Glasgow had pictures of herself taken 
when she was about eight and twenty-five. 


Glasgow, another later community which evolved ten 
miles to the south, was named by Fitzhugh Lee in 
honor of a brother of one of Miss Glasgow’s forebears. 

It is impossible to locate precisely her imaginary 
town of Ironside in Shut-In Valley. “In Ironside,” she 
said, “I combined two mountain villages, and so clearly 
was the setting visualized in my mind that I was able 
to draw a map of imaginary Shut-In Valley.” How- 
ever, she added, “I have been careful not to use the 
actual name of any place or person in that region.” 
The scene is restricted to the valley of the James be- 
cause she wished “to depict such aspects of the South- 
ern scene as I had actually known.” 

How well Ellen Glasgow knew this area from actual 
experience is uncertain. She was born and lived most 
of her life in Richmond, the scene of most of her suc- 
cessful books. But, she comments in A Certain Meas- 
ure, “As a child and a young girl just growing up, I 
had spent many summers bey nul the Blue Ridge; and 
it is probable that the seeds of this book were even 
then germinating in the soil of my mind.” Elsewhere 
in this volume she speaks of her childhood in Lex- 
ington, but her autobiography, The Woman Within, 
gives no concrete facts about the matter. 

In Vein of Iron, however, one does not get much 
information about the life of the Valley people. The 
mountains form a backdrop, an atmosphere that sug- 
gests the rugged character of the people but does not 
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form an integral part of the happenings. The men of 
the Fincastle clan have not been tillers of the soil, but 
ministers. The present head of the family, John Fin- 
castle, in whom the author said she tried to portray 
“the fate of the philosopher in an era of science,” is 
a Presbyterian minister who has been defrocked for 
heresy. He is now engaged in composing a history of 
philosophy, his magnum opus, and he conducts in 
his living room a small school which supports his 
family in a meager fashion. Most of the story is con- 
fined to the twentieth century. 

In fact, oddly enough for a novel about the Valley 
of Virginia, nearly half of the space is occupied by 
events in the city of Queenborough (Richmond). 
After the death of the mother and grandmother, the 
family lives there during the post-World War I 
period and the early years of the great depression. 
However, while the setting of the novel may not have 
much to do with its events, the character of the peo- 
ple, perhaps formed by their environment, has a great 
deal to do with them. It may be suggested, therefore, 
that whatever Miss Glasgow may have known of the 
locale of the book, she was interested less in the place 
itself than in the types of character it produced. 

About these characters, she once said that, during 
the three years she spent in writing the book, “I pro- 
jected my consciousness, without effort, into that res- 
olute breed from which my father had sprung.” In 
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Other photographs recorded Miss Glasgow’s ap- 
pearance at about fifty (/eft) and sixty-three. 


addition, “I was engaged upon a family chronicle. . . . 
I was studying, not a single character or group of 
characters alone, but the vital principle of survival.” 
What she wished to do was “to analyze the primary 
elements that composed the Presbyterian spirit and 
the Presbyterian theology,” chief of which seemed 
to her to be the substance of fortitude. Her purpose 
in the novel was “to test the resistance of this vein 
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of iron to outward pressure, and to measure the exact 
degree of its strength.” 

The novel does indeed present a “family chronicle”; 
three generations of Fincastles appear, although the 
story is told mostly from the point of view of two of 
these, John Fincastle the philosopher and Ada his 
daughter. C“The eyes of youth,” says Miss Glasgow, 
“must look on life through the courage of emotion, 
while the eyes of age regarded it through that fortitude 
which wisdom bestows.”.) Yet Grandmother Fincastle, 
who embodies the pioneer virtues and vices in their 
purest form, is also an important and memorable char- 
acter. She had “the sort of ugliness that is more im- 
pressive than beauty. Her figure was tall, strong, 
rugged; her face reminded . [Ada] of the rock 
profile at Indian Head; and her eyes, small, bright, 
ageless, were like the eyes of an eaglet that had peered 
out from a crevice under the rock.” Certainly her 
courage and rock-like stability have helped to hold 
the Fincastles together for many years. 

Her son, John Fincastle, is a variation from type— 
or seems to be. After a promising beginning as pastor 
of the largest church in Queenborough, he married 
a Tidewater woman, left the church for reasons of 
conscience, and began to compose his philosophical 
volumes. But the strain of courage and fortitude ap- 
pears in him in an intellectual form; no longer a 
minister, he still retains the Fincastle passion for 
Truth (though he seeks it outside the church) and 
has given up everything for his vision. “Was this end- 
less seeking an inheritance from the past?” he wonders 
at one point. “Was it a survival of the westward thrust 
of the pioneer?” 

The third generation, represented by John’s daugh- 
ter, Ada Fincastle, is also rebellious. She rejects not 
only the illiberal Calvinism of her grandmother but 
also the passivity of her father. Where her grand- 
mother believed in duty and her father in truth, Ada 
believes in happiness; but she finds that this, too, is 
hard to come by. She must endure hardship and loss— 
first the loss of her prospective husband, then the 
deaths of her mother and grandmother. She bears an 
illegitimate child and later welcomes home a husband 
changed and made cynical by the war. This remainder 
of the family is shaken in Queenborough by the de- 
pression, with all its attendant evils, and the rapidly 
changing values of the postwar world strain the vein 
of iron to the utmost. 

But through all these stresses the vein of iron does 
not break. It resists the pressures to which it is sub- 
jected—the physical pressures of the pioneer era, the 
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The Village of 
IRONSIDE 


Shut Iu Valley” 


“So clearly was the 
setting” of Vein of 
Iron “visualized in my 
mind,’’ wrote Miss 
Glasgow, “that I was 
able to draw a map 
of imaginary Shut-In 
Valley.” The map was 
printed on the end 
papers of the novel. 
Ironside, an imagined 
village, had features of 
two towns she knew. 
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philosophical pressures of John Fincastle’s time, the 
emotional and social pressures of Ada’s day; it survives 
them all and remains dependable. And at the end of 
the novel, after John Fincastle has struggled back to 
Ironside to die at the ancestral home, Ada and her 
husband also decide to leave Queenborough and re- 
turn to the Old Manse, thus abandoning the uncer- 
tain values of the modern world and returning to 
those of their sturdy ancestors. 

While this novel may differ in its setting from 
Ellen Glasgow’s previous novels, it also differs in be- 
ing somewhat affirmative in its ultimate implications. 
Where many of her other works are concerned with 
the death of a tradition, with the frustration of sensi- 
tive persons in a hostile society, or with the absurdities 
of Southern mythology, this novel seeks to assert the 
values of a more primitive and enduring life. “The 
death journey of old John Fincastle back to his coun- 
try home,” says one critic, “points the way to the re- 
newal and cleansing of the spirit suggested in the 
novel's concluding chapter.” 

There was even a difference in style from Miss 
Glasgow’s previous works, a difference which she 
described herself: “In handling an austere subject 
projected against a background of hills and sky, I 
felt that I required a closer adaptation of style. Sophis- 
ticated wit and sparkling irony must be drained away 
from this bare and steady chronicle of simple lives. 
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And so the speech of the heart, not the language of 
the mind, must serve as the revealing medium for my 
narrative. . . . Satire would have splintered back 
from the sober bulk of the Presbyterian mind and con- 
science.” The bare and simple style of the novel, then, 
is intended to reflect the simple values of the people 
in it. According to Ellen Glasgow's account, even the 
prose of each of the main characters has its own in- 
dividual rhythm. 

Speaking collectively of her books, James Branch 
Cabell once remarked: “No person who is tolerably 
familiar with Ellen Glasgow’s native state will dispute 
the essential, the constant and the very vigorously con- 
veyed actuality of her portrayal of Virginian life dur- 
ing her selected era.” Certainly Vein of Iron is a work 
of considerable insight and interest. It has always been 
highly thought of by her readers, and Miss Glasgow 
herself considered it one of her best works. 

Ellen Glasgow’s life was not a smooth one. She was 
unhappy in her youth, was deaf through most of her 
adult life, suffered considerably in her age, and was 
lonely always. She waited an unconscionably long time 
for any adequate recognition of her abilities as a 
novelist. Yet she lived and wrote with a fortitude that 
matches that of any of her characters. One might even Od : 
suggest that perhaps she herself had inherited, from 
the father for whom she felt only antipathy, a con- 
siderable vein of iron. 7 7 4 
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Why Barns?-—T hen and Now 


In the Tidewater and Piedmont a century ago Virginians built barns to shelter 


their crops, not their livestock. Travelers testified that this was true and 


chalked it up as a fault in Virginia agriculture. But nowadays farm- 


ers in this area no longer let their horses and cattle shift for them- 


T. OBSERVERS from afar the farm- 
ing methods of yesteryear in eastern 
Virginia seemed unique. Virginia 
planters did not duplicate the agricul- 
tural practices known to generations 
of English and Continental farmers. 
The chief products and_ techniques 
developed in Virginia were anything 


selves throughout the winter. 


but transplants. Wholly new condi- 
tions prevailed in the Old Dominion; 
new crops, new methods, new atti- 
tudes toward the land evolved in the 
New World. Travelers from the Old 
World who did not shift their mental 
gears and make full allowance for the 
results of an utterly different expe- 


The Shenanodoah Valley has 

long been celebrated for its 

spacious barns. This one is 

the “big barn” of Spottswood 

Farms in southern Augusta 
County. 


rience found in Virginia farmers a fa- 
vorite subject for criticism. We need 
not be astonished: we, too, often find 
it easier to criticize than to understand 
and explain. 

Hear, for example, one of the sev- 
eral indictments written by a German 
visitor, Johann David Schoepf, who 
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n One of the earliest sketches of a Tidewater barn to be published was drawn by “Porte Crayon” (David 
Hunter Strother) to illustrate the second edition (1852) of his cousin’s novel, John Pendleton Ken- 
nedy’s Swallow Barn. The locale of the story was the City Point-Petersburg area. 


A contrast is provided by these modern barns, built during the past twenty years to serve the expand- 
: ing dairying business of the “Cherry Dale Farm.” It is located in the northern part of Hanover County. 
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journeyed through Virginia from Lees- 
burg to the Dismal Swamp a couple 
of years after Revolutionary fighting 
ended. Tidewater farmers, even on 
land “not the most fertile,” took “very 


little trouble . . . to give it any im- 
provement.” This accusation was true, 
Schoepf insisted, even of those who 
had “enough working hands; for the 
American expects everything of Na- 
ture and cares not to forestall her.” 

As an illustration, the visiting Ger- 
man cited a planter of whom he heard. 
The planter himself was “careless and 
easy” in his management of extensive 
acres. His hundreds of slaves were 
“lazy and thievish.” Some years that 
farm south of the lower James, in the 
midst of a bountiful land, did not pro- 
duce enough food for its residents. 
Nevertheless, “no thought is given to 
means of betterment and a sagacious 
use of many natural advantages.” 
Whether this indifference resulted 


simply from the fact that vigorous 
efforts to create improvements were 
“not the custom” or because “in ap- 
pearance” such efforts seemed “some- 
what tedious” the traveler did not 
linger long enough to ascertain. 

Schoepf summed up briefly “the 
whole compass of the Virginian hus- 
bandry.” Its objectives, he concluded, 
were to raise enough corn for the 
planter’s family, his Negroes, and his 
cattle; “then, tobacco and a little wheat 
for keeping up appearances; and, for 
the rest of the year, doing nothing at 
all.” If the corn crop failed in a given 
year, slaveowners suffered great losses 
and knew actual want the next spring. 
If the price brought by tobacco rose, 
a planter was tempted to devote most 
of his land and labor to that crop, 
“neglecting the necessaries.” 

Such an economy defied explanation 
by those who were accustomed to the 
utterly opposite conditions of Euro- 


pean agriculture. Farmlands there 
were small and intensively cultivated; 
the farmers expected to have to make 
their little acreages support future gen- 
erations forever and therefore tried to 
keep those acres fertile. In rural Eu- 
rope a dense population made land 
valuable and labor cheap. But in thin- 
ly-peopled Virginia labor was expen- 
sive, while land was cheap at best and 
virtually worthless once it had been 
“mined” of its fertility by successive 
plantings for a few years. So long as 
fresh lands beckoned, why bother to 
maintain the productiveness of acres 
already in cultivation? 

To many Europeans this attitude 
seemed criminally wasteful. They 
thought it particularly so when they 
realized that livestock was not valued 
in Virginia, except among the Ger- 
mans in the Shenandoah Valley, for 
the resultant manure, which could be 
used to fertilize arable acres. South 


Winters are usually milder in Southside Virginia than in other areas. But even there modern farmers 


afford protection to their livestock. This barn of the 1920’s stood in Mecklenburg County. 
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1785-1786, commented an Italian sci- 
entist, Count Luigi Castiglioni, many 
tobacco plantations were to be seen. 
“The tobacco exhausts a cleared field 
in three years, and no attempt is made 
to manure, the cattle being kept at 
large in the woods.” This observation 
but echoed one that had been made 
by Schoepf a year or two earlier: in 
the vicinity of Hanover County, as 
elsewhere, the German remarked, 
“new land is always taken” into cul- 
tivation “for tobacco as soon as the 
old is impoverished, albeit the people 
know and admit that old, well-dunged 
land would be quite as profitable; but 
the trouble of laying down grass, and 
gathering feed for winter so as to keep 
the cattle in stalls or folds to make 
dung, all this they regard as more 
irksome than cutting down trees and 
rooting up stumps; preferring to let 
the cattle wander about in the woods 
and swamps to seek a meagre winter 
support.” 

To the general chorus of the travel- 
ers’ complaints that the Virginia farm- 
er left his horses and cows to shift for 
themselves there were a few excep- 
tions. Captain Ferdinand Marie Bay- 
ard of the French artillery, who saw 
something of Northern Virginia dur- 
ing the summer months of 1791, ob- 
served “fat pastures” and a deep, green 
turf so lush that it “invited the travel- 
er to repose.” The critical Schoepf 
took pains to praise at length the rid- 
ing horses—pedigreed racers and hunt- 
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of Fredericksburg in the winter of 


George Washing- 
ton designed and 
built at ‘““Mount 
Vernon’”’ about 
1792 a sixteen-sided 
barn. A few years 
“before the late Civ- 
il War” an itiner- 
ant historian-artist 
found it to be in 
a “sadly dilapidated 
state.” 


ers—upon which Virginians lavished 
care and of which they were proud. 
“But the province has no good draught 
and work-horses,” he added. The 
teams of “little, thin animals” that 
he saw at work could be pronounced 
nothing better than “extremely sorry.” 
He was indignant. “With the excep- 
tion of those horses upon which as 
racers a high value is placed, all the 
others are let run about in the fields 
for pasture, without giving them in 
the hardest winter any protection 
against the inclemencies of the weath- 
er.” In Virginia, he insisted, as in 
other states even as far north as New 
England, “many of these poor beasts 
are actually forced to get what little 
nourishment they can from under ice 
and snow.” 

And as for cattle, he reported, beef 
in the Tidewater was not pastured; it 
subsisted on “sedge and reeds.” Little 
or no hay was made. Wheat, peas, and 
other straw were “cast out as useless.” 
The ever-favored horses, “and such 
cows as are kept about the house for 
milking, are fed on corn-fodder, as 
long as the store lasts; and afterwards 
must shift for themselves.” We can al- 
most feel the frugal German’s blood 
pressure rise when he wrote that 
“many head of cattle perish for lack 
of suitable feed, given over to their 
fate in the woods and swamps.” There 
they could often find abundant nour- 
ishment, he confessed; but equally 
often it was quite inadequate. In either 
case, “the main dependence must be 


reeds and sedge throughout the win- 
ter.” 

An exception to the rule was George 
Washington. He was visited at 
“Mount Vernon” by Jean Pierre Bris- 
sot, a Frenchman, shortly before the 
newborn nation called him away from 
Virginia for eight years of service as 
President. “This celebrated general,” 
wrote Brissot, “is nothing more at 
present than a good farmer, constantly 
occupied in the care of his estate and 
the improvement of cultivation. He 
has lately built a barn, 100 feet in 
length and considerably more in 
breadth, destined to receive the pro- 
ductions of his farm and to shelter 
his cattle, horses, asses, and mules. 
It follows a plan sent him by the 
famous English farmer, Arthur Young, 
but much improved by the General. 
This brick building cost but 300 
pounds; I am sure in France it would 
have cost 3,000.” In recognition of 
the exceptional nature of any such 
structure, Brissot added, “All this is 
new in Virginia, where they know not 
the use of barns, and where they lay 
up no provisions for their cattle.” 

On the other hand, consider the 
reactions of an enlightened English 
specialist in agriculture, Richard Park- 
inson. Attracted by an opportunity to 
rent the 1,200 acres of Washington’s 
River Farm, Parkinson chartered a 
ship at Liverpool, loaded on it the 
seven members of his family, two 
servants, sixteen purebred stallions 
and mares, nine bulls and cows, and 
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twelve boars and sows. The livestock 
he intended to sell. His voyage across 
the Atlantic to Norfolk in 1798 con- 
sumed almost ten weeks, his through- 
trip to Alexandria twelve weeks. Elev- 
en of the horses and one of the pigs 
did not survive the trip. 

George Washington’s prospective 
tenant was pleasantly received in Nor- 
folk. “After dinner was over,” he 
wrote, “I began to inquire for some 
hay for my horses and cattle; but was 
told there was no such thing. I was 
astonished to find in so large a town, 
where a great number of horses, mules, 
and cows were kept, no hay, and in 
the month of November, too. The 
people seemed as much surprised at 
my asking for hay as I was at there 
being none: and well they might; 
for when I walked out into the ground, 
I saw no such thing as grass growing, 
nor any sort of green herb. This to 
me, as an Englishman, was a very 
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unusual spectacle; to see land without 
something upon it; and not a little 
mortifying, to one who had been 
tempted to believe it to be (as they 
term it) the best land in the world. 
“It was natural for me now to in- 
quire,” continued our chagrined nar- 
rator, “what they kept their cows and 
horses on during the winter. They 
told me—their horses on blades, and 
their cows on slops. I neither knew 
what blades nor slops were. The peo- 


ple seemed to laugh at me for my in-. 


quiry.” What a joke on the fellow 
who dared to offer for sale choice 
English animals, the naive English- 
man who had crossed the whole At- 
lantic just to rent land in a country 
where self-respecting men aspired only 
to land ownership! Anyway, as Vir- 
ginia readers of today would guess 
even if they didn’t know, the blades 
“proved to be the blades and tops of 
Indian corn: and the slops were the 


The stable at “Mount Ver- 
non” is the only one of 
George Washington’s build- 
ings for the sheltering of live- 


stock that still stands today. 


same that are put into the swill-tub 
in England, and given to hogs. 

“When I got these blades, my horses 
were frightened at them; for they rat- 
tle much, having the same appearance 
as our dry flag-leaves in England. 
From their delightful smell, however, 
the horses began to eat them; and 
very good they are: but I had only 
forty pounds for thirteen horses, bulls, 
and cows; and this was all I could 
procure in the town of Norfolk, where 
there appeared to be a great deal of 
shipping and trade.” To buy more, 
Parkinson walked out into the coun- 
try and bought a market-bound cart- 
load of fodder. 

Throughout his late-November voy- 
age up the Potomac, “indeed a most 
beautiful river,” the English new- 
comer’s hopes as to what he would 
find at “Mount Vernon” sank lower 
and lower. “I did not see any green 
fields. The country had to me a most 
barren appearance,” he opined. “The 
surface of the earth looked like a yel- 
low-washed wall; for it had been a 
very dry summer; and there was not 
anything that I could see green, ex- 
cept the pine trees in the woods, and 
the cedars, which made a truly pic- 
turesque view.” 

Further surprises awaited the immi- 
grant farmer’s arrival at Alexandria. 
Gadsby’s Tavern, recommended by 
George Washington, became tem- 
porary headquarters for the English 
newcomer and his livestock. “Here the 
stables were floored with boards,” 
Parkinson assured his astonished Eng- 
lish readers, “for in many parts of 
America, as there is not straw enough 
produced to litter the horses with, this 
is the practice. We put our horses, cat- 
tle, pigs, &c. into these rooms. The 
charges were very high.” 

Welcomed to “Mount Vernon” with 
“a very kind and comfortable recep- 
tion,” Parkinson “viewed the whole 
of the cultivated estate—about three 
thousand acres.” For the owner he 
had nothing but praise, but it was dif- 
ferent with the estate: he “did not 
like the land at all.” Indeed, he re- 
marked in print, the “disappointment 
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I met with in the barrenness of the 
land was beyond any description. 
Would General Washington have giv- 
en me the twelve hundred acres” of 
the River Farm, “I would not have 
accepted it.” With the proceeds of his 
investment in the importing of live- 
stock, the Englishman decided at last 
to settle for a dairying and truck farm- 
ing property just outside Baltimore. 
What Europeans expected and what 
Virginians found practical were two 
entirely different things. The French 
observer of 1791, Bayard, was one of 
the few who were discerning enough 
to comprehend this fact. Typically, he 
concluded that the “Valley of the 
Shenandoah is a most prosperous and 
healthful region.” Yet several “Euro- 


peans who have settled hereabouts have 
not succeeded well, and for the reason 
that they failed to discard European 
customs,” he could’ add. “An especial 
error of foreigners is the attempt to 
improve too fast. A Frenchman who 
has bought 300 acres of land thinks 
he has a ‘property,’ and goes to work 
on the grand scale. What with build- 
ing and embellishments he is very apt 
to go bankrupt.” 

In the hard school of experience, 
and often because of inevitable limita- 
tions, colonial Virginia farmers—men 
who were not in every instance from 
rural England or from Continental 
farms anyway—had learned that they 
could not afford expensive barns to 
shelter their livestock. If they could 


provide shelter for their crops alone, 
that was about all they could hope to 
achieve. So to them the word “barn” 
did not mean a large structure in 
which enormous supplies of winter 
feed were stored and in which live- 
stock was confined throughout the 
months when grass would not grow. 

This is suggested, for example, by 
a statute enacted by the General As- 
sembly in 1667. This law spoke of 
“the violence of the late storme.” 
Many “barnes have been blowne 
down,” it recited, “and the corne 
therein endamaged by the raine.” It 
made no mention of livestock being 
made shelterless. On the contrary, with 
recognition of the practice under 
which farm animals were allowed to 


Roughly forty or fifty years ago Harry C. Mann of Norfolk took this photograph of what was then 
a particularly large, modern dairy barn in that vicinity. It was built in the shape of a “T.” 
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roam at large, the act reveals that 
fences had also been “overthrowne” 
by the “tempest” and that “the corn 
within them” had thus been left un- 
protected, to be “devoured by cattle 
and hoggs.” 

The comparative insignificance of 
barns in eastern Virginia until more 
modern times must also be explained, 
in part, by the multiplicity of separate 
outbuildings near the home in which 
a rural family lived. For example, the 
vestry of each parish was required by 
law in 1748 to see to it that its glebe 
—the land intended to provide a resi- 
dence for its rector and some of his 
total income—included “one conven- 
ient mansion house, kitchen, barn, sta- 
ble, dairy, meat house, corn house, 
and garden.” For the protection of 
the garden against roaming animals, 
it had to be “well pailed’—that is, 
fenced—“or inclosed with mud walls.” 
To this enumeration the statute added 

a permissive hint that the vestrymen 
< should also provide “such other con- 
. veniences as they shall think fit.” 

§ And let us mention just one other 
= instance of such catalogs of Virgin- 
ians’ outbuildings. Matthew Marable 
of Mecklenburg County advertised in 
some of the 1773 issues of Rind’s Vir- 
ginia Gazette that he wanted to sell 
five farms in that county and in Char- 
lotte. The most valuable—his home 
place, consisting of 715 acres—he of- 
fered at £1,500. Besides his residence, 
it included “a store house, lumber 
house, ordinary house, kitchen, dairy, 
meat house, barns, cribs, stables, quar- 
ters” for the slaves, “overseer’s houses, 
school house, tailor’s and blacksmith’s 
shops, all new, and built in the best 
manner to answer their several pur- 
poses, and a plantation sufficient for 
12 or 15 hands.” 

When Henry Lee bought fire in- 
surance in 1801 on the buildings at 
q “Stratford Hall,” he valued his frame, 
a one-story barn at $100, the other elev- 
= en at $16,600. In 1805 two Powhatan 
County farmers valued their barns, 
however, at $300 and $600. 

Not until 1899 did the relatively 
new Virginia Agricultural Experiment 
Station at Blacksburg publish, in its 
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Bulletin No. 106, a description of a 
modern barn for the wintering of live- 
stock and for the storage of the neces- 
sary feed. The illustrations included 
floor plans, and the text revealed help- 
ful information about specifications 
and costs for such a structure. 
Automobilists who drive through 
rural Virginia today consider it com- 
monplace to see barns of nearly every 
conceivable sort, and in some respects 
a drive through the country while 
snow is on the ground is the best time. 
for seeing the barns of the Old Domin- 
ion to best advantage. Then, at least, 
the tourist is likeliest to be reminded 
of the ultimate purpose of most mod- 


Typical of the Shenandoah 
Valley barns of the frugal 
Germans is that at Cyrus Mc- 
Cormick’s birthplace. Feed is 
hauled into its second story, 
stored there (right), and fi- 
nally let down to troughs 
and stalls at the lower level, 
which can be served from a 
long, narrow passageway (be- 


ern barns, for winter is the season of 
their greatest usefulness. He will see 
some simple structures, little more 
than sheds, like that on page 23. He 
will see also examples of more elab- 
orate, even rococo, barns like those 
pictured on page 26; and if the ground 
is not covered with snow, the fore- 
ground may remind him, as does one 
of those photographs, that many Vir- 
ginia farmers nowadays plant winter 
cover crops. Perhaps best of all, the 
observant motorist may come upon vis- 
tas like that on pages 24-25, in which 
modern dairy barns provide a mean- 
ingful backdrop for snow-covered pas- 
tures and an ice-covered pond. ¥ ¥ 4 
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Robert E. Lee served three tours of duty that took him 


into the valley of the Rio Grande River. 


(Bn sesquicentennial of the birth of Robert Ed- 
ward Lee has led, appropriately, to the publication of 
many articles about the life of that gentlemanly lead- 
er. To mention two examples, the New York Times 
of January 19, 1957, included a reminder of his birth; 
and on April 9 the Petersburg Progress-Index recalled 
his surrender at Appomattox. 

This winter seems a relevant time to review some 
comparatively unknown developments that Lee ex- 
perienced between those two oft-noted events. For 
the Virginia soldier spent more than one lonesome 
winter in the border country of the Rio Grande, far 
from the commonwealth he loved. He was not there 
by his own choice. His duties as an officer in the 
United States army took him there; and he was a 
man who never shrugged away the call of duty. With 
him, personal preference was not paramount. 

The seasonal appropriateness is enhanced by the in- 
herent reserve—is it not fair even to call it a coldness? 
—in Lee’s personality. Essentially serious in his nature, 
he had little sense of humor. He bore himself with 
dignity, even with stiffness. But he inspired confidence 
among his fellow officers and enlisted men. “Stone- 
wall” Jackson proclaimed, “I am willing to follow him 
blindfolded.” On the road to the North Anna in May, 
1864, stragglers exclaimed, “We will follow you any- 
where you say, even to Hell.” 

Sometimes the high standards he set for himself 
caused him to overestimate the ability of his men. 
This, it has been suggested, was the basic explanation 


of his repulse at Gettysburg. Lee’s own words, uttered 
with characteristic simplicity, lend credence to this 
opinion, Never a faultfinder, he commented, “It’s all 
my fault; I thought my men were invincible.” As the 
commanding officer of the United States Military 
Academy at West Point, he had been known as “The 
Marble Model.” One of his staff officers once re- 
marked that he was never so uncomfortable as when 
he was comfortable. 

How would such a personality react to long absences 
from his beloved Virginia? Did nostalgia ever seep 
through his devotion to the duties that kept him away 
from his home state almost constantly throughout more 
than thirty years after he went to West Point to be- 
come a cadet? Did he never long to look down upon 
the Potomac from “Arlington House,” the gracious 
home of his wife’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. George 
Washington Parke Custis? Were restless or envious 
yearnings suppressed beneath Lee’s outward calm? 

These are questions that we can answer revealingly 
by reviewing the obedient soldier's three tours of duty 
in the valley of the Rio Grande—an area about as far 
from home as any to which Robert E. Lee was ever 
assigned. 

Then in his fortieth year, Captain Lee traveled to 
Texas for the first time to participate in the Mexican 
War. He arrived at San Antonio on September 21, 
1846. Attached to forces commanded by Brigadier 
General John E. Wool, the young engineer was soon 
busy. Within a week Wool’s units left San Antonio 


The hospital and some of the other buildings at old Fort Brown, the site of modern Brownsville. 
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The caretaker’s house, Fort Brown. 


and began a long advance into the country to the 
southwest. The effort was coérdinated with the prog- 
ress of General Zachary Taylor, farther eastward, in 
the campaign that took his army across the Rio Grande 
and ended with his victory at Monterrey, Captain Lee 
constructed a pontoon bridge across the river at a point 
about thirty miles south of Eagle Pass. Taking prompt 
advantage of that facility, he and his troops crossed 
the stream. Without having fired a shot, Lee received 
the surrender of the Mexicans on the opposite bank. 

General Wool and his men then pressed deep into 
enemy territory. Almost daily they received reports 
that Santa Anna’s men were near. Lee himself rode 
ahead on reconnaissance missions. Never was a Mexi- 
can soldier sighted. Expectancy alternated with exer- 
tion and frustration. 

By Christmas Eve, 1846, Lee was elevated to senior 
rank among Wool’s engineers. In a quiet hour that 
night his thoughts turned homeward, to the children 
in the broken family circle at “Arlington.” To two of 
his sons he wrote: “I hope good Santa Claus will fill 
my Rob’s stocking tonight; that Mildred’s, Agnes’s and 
Annie’s may break down with good things. I do not 
know what he may have for you and Mary, but if he 
only leaves for you one half of what I wish, you will 
want for nothing.” 

Christmas Day brought another of the common 
alarms, Preparation of the camp’s dinner was inter- 
tupted. The danger proved to have been imagined 
rather than real, and the cooks busied themselves 
again; but, even after the repast, the homesick Lee 
could write that Santa Anna had “spoiled our Christ- 
mas dinner.” Lee’s letter to his wife written that night 
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revealed the true cause of his unenthusiastic reaction 
to the delayed meal. “We have had many happy, 
happy Christmases together,” he reminded her. “It is 
the first time we have been entirely separated at this 
holy time since our marriage. I hope it does not inter- 
fere with your happiness, surrounded as you are by 
father, mother, children, and dear friends. I therefore 
trust you are well and happy, and that this is the last 
time I shall be absent from you during my life. May 
God preserve and bless you till then and forever is 
my constant prayer.” 

Reassigned soon after that lonesome Christmas, Lee 
rode away with General Wool’s blessing. After a 
journey of more than 250 miles, he joined General 
Winfield Scott at Brazos de Santiago, near the mouth 
of the Rio Grande. Before the end of February, 1847, 
the two officers and thousands of other men were en 
route by water for an invasion of the heart of Mexico. 

Vera Cruz, Cerro Gordo, Churubusco, Chapultepec, 
Mexico City! These were places at which Captain Lee 
proved his mettle. He came under enemy fire for the 
first time, planned artillery emplacements, was wounded 
in action, and reconnoitred the successful approach to 
the Mexican capital. General Scott pronounced him 
“America’s very best soldier.” 

The victory was followed by long months of map- 
making and other routine duties. Not until June, 
1848, could Lee debark from Vera Cruz. But before 
the month ended he could write from “Arlington” to 
his brother in the United States Navy. “Here I am 
once again, my dear Smith, perfectly surrounded by 
Mary and her precious children, who seem to devote 
themselves to staring at the furrows in my face and 
the white hairs in my head.” All were well. “I have 


The old morgue at Fort Brown. 
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much cause of thankfulness and gratitude to the good 
God who has once more united us.” 

Happier assignments followed for seven years—hap- 
pier because they meant for the dutiful soldier less 
separation from his family. Through the last three 
of the seven he served as Superintendent of the Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point. Then, in accordance with 
a policy of Secretary of War Jefferson Davis, who 
transferred the finest field officers from the staff to the 
line, Lieutenant Colonel Lee got new orders. Attached 
to the Second Cavalry, he was Texas-bound again, this 
time for duties that lasted just one month less than 
the twenty he had served against the Mexicans. 

This time Indians were the first object of Lee’s 
concern, In March, 1856, he moved through Galves- 
ton and San Antonio to Fort Mason, a hundred miles 
northward and slightly west of the latter. By early 
April he reached Camp Cooper, 170 miles still farther 
north and in Comanche country. From that base he 
led a forty-day, 1,600-mile foray of exploration. 

Since the Indians gave little trouble, Lee’s other 
orders were to sit as one of the judges in court-martial 
cases. For this purpose he rode again into the valley 
of the Rio Grande. He made the trip—the distance 
he estimated at 730 miles—in twenty-seven days. For 
five weeks court duties kept him at Ringgold Barracks, 
an outpost far upstream. 

Then, on October 30, 1856, the court adjourned to 
meet at Fort Brown, where Brownsville now lies, near 
the mouth of the river. With Lee was a fellow Vir- 
ginian, Major George H. Thomas, destined to become 
known in the 1860's as “the Rock of Chickamauga.” 
Unaware that they would give opposite answers in 
1861 to the question of allegiance to the United States 
Army, the two men traveled together, partly by means 
of the Ranchero, a boat that belonged to Captain 
Richard King. At Fort Brown, beginning early in 
November, Lee and Thomas shared officers’ quarters, 
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made arrangements to board at Victor's Restaurant, 
and did what they could to enjoy diversions under cir- 
cumstances more favorable than those they had left 
at Ringgold Barracks. A visit to Matamoras on the 
Mexican side of the river, walks along the banks of 
the stream to observe birds and plants, and some social 
hours with friends—such activities filled some of the 
Virginians’ spare hours. 

But Lee continued to find court-martial duty oner- 
ous. As he complained to his wife, it meant listening 
at tedious length “to the tricks and stratagems of spe- 
cial pleadings, which, of no other avail, absorb time 
and stave off the question.” Yet, early in December, he 
mustered spirit enough to write somewhat more cheer- 
fully for her benefit. “The time is approaching when I 
trust many of you will be assembled around the family 
hearth at dear Arlington another Christmas. Though 
absent, my heart will be in the midst of you, and I 
shall enjoy in imagination and memory all that is go- 
ing on. May nothing occur to mar or cloud the family 
fireside, and may each be able to look back with pride 
and pleasure at his deeds of the past year, and with 
confidence and hope to that in prospect. I can do noth- 
ing but hope and pray for you all.” 

Although his chief thoughts were of home, Lee did 
not forget his new friends at Fort Brown. In the week 
before Christmas he searched the local shops. Every 
child in the families of the garrison’s officers received 
that day a gift from its temporary resident. In the com- 
pany of Major and Mrs. George H. Thomas, Lee him- 
self spent much of the day “gratefully but silently” 
at church and dinner, “I thought of you all and wished 
to be with you,” he assured his wife. 

Mrs. Gerald McKenna, Librarian of the Lon C. 
Hill Memorial Library at Harlingen, Texas, reports 
in her booklet about Point Isabel that Lee had a Christ- 
mas meal with Captain and Mrs. Richard King. Their 


cottage was surrounded by a well-kept yard; their 


The post exchange and 
warehouse, Fort Clark. 
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Barracks and hospital, 
Ringgold Barracks. 


orange trees were filled with ripened and ripening 
fruit. Mrs. King’s table was set with juicy oranges and 
other tempting foods. Colonel Lee was appreciative 
and doubtless managed to show that he was; but his 
longing for his family controlled his inner feelings. 
In the privacy of a letter to his wife he admitted, “I 
tasted nothing.” 

Richard King, the founder of the fabulously exten- 
sive King Ranch, is said to have become a fast friend 
and admirer of the Virginian. Lee advised King to 
purchase land north of the Rio Grande and to hang 
on to it. “Buy land, and never sell.” And there was 
more counsel as well: Lee even pointed out, with the 
conviction of an army engineer, where King should 
build the great ranch house at Santa Gertrudis. Evi- 
dence of the reported influence upon Richard and 
Henrietta King has been discerned in the name of 
their fifth child, Robert E. Lee King. 

A welcome Christmas gift indeed to Lee in 1856 


The Lee House, where 
he lived at Ringgold 
Barracks in Texas. 
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was a file of recent issues of an Alexandria newspaper. 
The most recent issue was only three weeks old. There 
was news of the election of James Buchanan as Presi- 
dent; there were also various evidences of national 
tension over slavery. These prompted Lee to write at 
length to his wife on that troubled subject. He de- 
plored the irresponsibility of the abolitionists, de- 
nounced their “unlawful” object, and feared that their 
goal could be accomplished “by them” only through 
“Civil & Servile war.” Lee did not want the Negroes 
to be held in bondage forever. “How long their sub- 
jugation may be necessary is known & ordered by a 
wise Merciful Providence.” But he was sure in his 
own mind how it should be terminated. “Their eman- 
cipation will sooner result from the mild & melting 
influence of Christianity, than the storms & tempests 
of fiery Controversy.” 

Through nine months of 1857 the Virginian con- 
tinued to serve at Fort Brown, Fort Mason, Camp 
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A log cabin at Fort Clark, pointed out as “the 
place where Lee held court.” 


Cooper, San Antonio, and elsewhere in Texas. The 
death of his father-in-law, George Washington Parke 
Custis, who had been a leading emancipationist, led 
to Lee’s return once more to Virginia. As executor 
of the estate, the son-in-law assumed considerable 
duties. Then there were active army assignments 
again. One of these sent him to Harpers Ferry late 
in 1859 to suppress John Brown’s insurrection. 

In February, 1860, two months after the hangman's 
rope ended the life of that fanatic, Robert E. Lee 
returned to Texas for the third and last time. He did 
so as commander of the army's operations there. He 
made San Antonio his headquarters, but he had reason 
to visit again familiar posts in the Rio Grande valley. 
Another fanatical John, a Mexican bandit named Juan 
Cortinas, with three or four times as many followers 
as John Brown led, had seized the town of Browns- 
ville in September, 1859. Border raids and minor skir- 
mishes were continuing. Lee gave to this protracted 
irritation his personal attention in March, April, and 
May, 1860. In a search for the roving desperado the 
Virginian led a company of cavalrymen to Ringgold 
Barracks; he inspected the army’s facilities from there 
downstream to Fort Brown; he considered pursuing 
the fleeing Cortinas more than a hundred miles south 
of the river; and he demanded with firmness that the 
Mexican government should arrest the bandit. This 
the Mexicans finally promised to do. 

For the fifty-three-year-old soldier, his final twelve 
months of Texas duty were not happy. After thirty- 
one years as a commissioned officer, he had advanced 
only to the rank of lieutenant colonel at an annual 
salary of $1,205 plus modest allowances. His wife, an 
arthritic, had become an invalid. To one of her rela- 
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tives in Virginia he confided by letter a rather general 
revelation of his depressed spirits: “At this distance 
from those you love and care for, with the knowledge 
of the vicissitudes and necessities of life, one is rent 
by a thousand anxieties, and the mind as well as body 
is worn and racked to pieces. But 1 will not, dear 
Cousin Anna, impose my sad thoughts upon you, for 
a man may manifest and communicate his joy, but 
he should conceal and smother his grief as much as 
possible. Touching your kind wishes for my speedy 
return, you know the embarrassment that attends it. 
A divided heart I have too long had, and a divided 
life too long led.” 

Developments within and beyond Texas in that 
fateful year, 1860, were shaping the homesick soldier's 
future. “I must try and be patient and await the end,” 
he wrote in the first month of the next year, “for I 
can do nothing to hasten or retard it.” Long before the 
seemingly inexorable progress of secession and civil 
war posed the question for him in concrete form, Lee 
had no doubt where his ultimate loyalty lay. On 
February 1 a Texan convention adopted an ordinance 
of secession. Within the week Lee received a War 
Department order to report to Washington. On March 
1 he arrived at “Arlington” once more. And within 
less than eight more weeks Virginia’s course—and 
Lee’s in her service—were settled. 

When we recall these onrushing events and later 
ones from Lee’s personal point of view, a pang of 
regret wells up in our hearts. Amid our admiration 
for the sureness of his obedience to his destiny, we 
can feel this regret more poignantly than that self- 
controlled man ever permitted himself to express it. 
We can lament the fact that, in the ten years of his 
life that remained after his third return from Texas 
to “Arlington,” he would be able to spend less than 
three months in the home he loved. 7 4+ 4 
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The sanctuary of the Tabb Street Presbyterian Church, Petersburg. 


The Greek Revival in Petersburg 


Four Buildings of Classical Inspiration Still Standing. 


ae from 1820 to 1860— 
that is the period in our nation’s 
architectural history commonly called, 
not with perfect accuracy, the Greek 
Revival. The fact that during those 
years buildings’ design and decorative 
detail were often based upon classical 
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precedent was due, in part, to our 
people’s growing interest in archae- 
ology. In addition, it was traceable to 
the American enthusiasm for the 
struggle of the nineteenth-century 
Greeks for independence from Turk- 
ish rule. The names then bestowed 


upon new towns in the United States 
—Athens, Ithaca, Troy—are another 
manifestation of this sympathy for a 
folk who were seeking liberty nearly 
half a century after we had won ours. 
In our confident, vigorous young re- 
public public and private structures— 
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Six massive columns are featured 
in the front facade of the Tabb 
Street church (above) and are 
duplicated by six more graceful, 
slenderer columns behind its pul- 
pit (below). The organ is at 
the rear of the auditorium and 
on the balcony (below, right). 
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churches, government buildings, 
banks, markets, and residences—were 
often built in a style inspired by the 
Hellenic founders of democracy. 

In Petersburg, as in some other Vir- 
ginia cities, we can still see some 
Greek Revival structures of striking 
loveliness. These include two superb 
churches, an exquisite courthouse, and 


an imposing exchange. Only the last 
of these four does not continue to 
serve the purpose for which it was 
built. 

The present sanctuary of the Tabb 
Street Presbyterian Church was dedi- 
cated in 1844. Its earlier auditorium, 
also of the Greek Revival, had been 
built in 1823 but had been destroyed 
by fire in 1841. A photograph of a 
drawing of that earlier building by 
William Simpson the Older can be 
seen today in the Avery Library of 
Columbia University. Behind the se- 
verely dignified facade of the present 
structure lies an interior of moving 
beauty. A photograph of it is preserved, 
for example, by the National Trust 
for Historic Preservation. The build- 
ing, pleasing in its obviously excellent 
proportions and durability, is linked 
inseparably with the story of the city, 
even with one of its uglier aspects. 
Even then its service was of the heart- 
warming kind. During the ten-months- 
long siege of 1864-1865 women and 
children sought and found refuge 
within the massive walls and arch be- 
neath the church’s portico, although 
the building itself was struck by artil- 
lery shells. And there is satisfaction in 
the fact that its classical appearance 
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has not been disturbed by its twen- 
tieth-century enlargement, the Sunday 
School quarters added inconspicuous- 
ly at its rear. 

Washington Street Methodist 
Church was dedicated in 1842. Two 
wings have been added since then. 
Fortunately, these blend gracefully 
into the original structure. In 1846 it 
was host to some of the public and 
religious services that accompanied the 
first general conference of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South. 

Each of these downtown churches 
endured for many years the aesthetic 
incongruity of a steeple. These ap- 
pendages were not of the Greek Re- 
vival, of course; but each was much 
beloved by many people of inde- 
pendent spirit to whom slavish dupli- 
cation was not necessarily the one and 
only ideal. It did little good for such 
a critic as Max O’Rell to protest that 
the Tabb Street Presbyterians’ Greek 
temple and pointed spire reminded 
him of Julius Caesar arrayed in toga, 
buskin, and chimney-top hat. It mat- 
tered not what others thought. But it 
did matter that steeples can become 
unsound and dangerous, that to main- 
tain one is expensive. When enough 
defenders of the steeples faced that 
reality, each came down. Outwardly, 
at least, calm over the issue has been 
as much restored as was architectural 
purity when the extraneous steeples 
were removed. 

One of the glories of Petersburg is 
its courthouse. An architectural gem 
of workaday utility, the building was 
planned in 1837, begun in 1838, and 
completed in 1839. In it the influ- 
ence of Christopher Wren can be 
seen strikingly; and its tower is 
thought to display the earliest adop- 
tion in America of the repeated use 
of designs derived from the circular 
Corinthian temple in Athens dedi- 
cated to Dionysus by Lysicrates. The 
besieging Federal troops of 1864-1865 
could tell the time of day by the tow- 
er clock. The damage inflicted upon 
the building by their shells made 
necessary extensive repairs after the 
Confederate evacuation. On June 9, 
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1864, the courthouse bell had rung 
ominously in warning of a raid upon 
the city by Federal cavalrymen. The 
heroic resistance to this raid by the 
old men and boys of the city can be 
viewed, pardonably, as another kind 
of Greek revival, reminiscent of the 
stand of the Spartans at Thermopylae. 

The Exchange Building on Bank 
Street, now used as headquarters for 
the municipal police and their court, 
was constructed for the Petersburg 


Exchange in 1839-1840. The building , 


was described in 1856 as the best “in 
point of architecture we have in the 
city,” and in 1861 there were those 
who insisted that it should be offered 
to the Confederate States for use as 
their capitol. Its interior bears a marked 
resemblance to the third Merchants’ 
Exchange in New York City, which 
was designed by the distinguished 
architect, Isaiah Rogers, shortly after 
1835. Each has an interior climax, 
a great rotunda with a dome. Each 
has recesses, framed by columns, off 
the rotunda. Each has balconies that 
give passage behind the columns at 
the level above the main floor. Stone 
steps lead up to the porch of Peters- 
burg’s Exchange, with its four chaste, 
Doric columns; but the walls are of 
brick stuccoed to simulate stone—a de- 
vice frequently employed during the 
Greek Revival. 

These four Petersburg buildings are 
valued not only in the city on the 


The “tunnel” under the portico 

of the Tabb Street church was a 

haven for civilians during the 
siege of 1864-1865. 


Appomattox but also by others through- 
out our commonwealth and _ nation. 
Not every community can point today 
to equally important examples of one 
of the most creative periods in Ameri- 
can architecture. Useful though they 
still are in the busy lives of our own 
times, they serve also as tangible re- 
minders of a splendid heritage. ¥ 7 


Washington Street Methodist 
was first built in 1842, shared 
in the making of denominational 
history four years later, and 
added the two wings later still. 
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Beauty and utility are not always 
combined so venerably as they are 
in Petersburg’s courthouse (page 
36). Its courtroom (left) has a 
classical ceiling with a_ recessed 
central decoration (above). These 
can be interpreted as reminders of 
the high respect for justice held 
by the Greeks and Romans of old. 


The Exchange Building (below) has 
been converted, with little change 
in its exterior, into headquarters 
for Petersburg’s police force. Its 
balconied rotunda (right) provides 
facilities for the municipal police 


court. This is the only one of the 3 it 
Greek Revival buildings in | itt 


city that is not still serving as was 
intended when each was built more 
than a century ago. 
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Nathamel Bacon—Reformer or Rebel? 


A Thumbnail Essay in Historiography 


For a century and more after his death Bacon’s life was not interpreted as 


the heroic career in behalf of the people that has been glorified 


throughout the past century and a half. 


Mus can be a long time being born and a long 
time dying. The myth of Nathaniel Bacon the Re- 
former is a case in point, insofar as its origin is con- 
cerned. It required more than a hundred years for 
birth. How long will it require for death? 

Throughout more than a century after Bacon's 
abortive attempt to overthrow Governor William Berke- 
ley in 1676 no one, not even the very men who were 
most devoted to the cause of colonial rights, viewed 
the rebellion as an attempt to establish greater democ- 
racy in the colony. Instead, Bacon was seen as a rash 
young man who plunged Virginia into civil turmoil 
for debi purposes, most probably to vent his hatred 
against Indians with whom the colonists had become 
embroiled. 

How, then, did the myth of Bacon the Reformer, 
Bacon the Torchbearer, arise? The answer is to be 
found in two later developments. These are the Ameri- 
can Revolution and the writings of a wild Irish radical 
named John Daly Burk. The success of the American 
Revolution made revolt against the King respectable. 
._ Burk, in his History of Virginia (1804-1805), made 
Bacon, one of the earlier colonists to challenge the 
King’s authority, respectable. 

The fiery Irishman would probably never have writ- 
ten his history of Virginia if he had not been in- 
dicted in 1798 for allegedly seditious remarks about 
President John Adams. Burk was then serving as 
editor of the New York Time Piece. The President 
and his fellow Federalists were sensitive indeed to 
criticism. Yet Adams authorized a termination of the 
prosecution of Burk in return for that alien’s promise 
to leave the United States. The radical Irishman did 
not keep his promise. He went “underground,” used 
an assumed name, and came out of hiding only after 
the Jeffersonian Republicans’ victory in 1800. Settled 
in Petersburg as a lawyer, he began to write a history 
of his adopted state, which had led the chorus of 
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Sir William Berkeley can be viewed as either a 
friend or an enemy of the people. Yet one thing, 
at least, he did: he supported lawful control. 


protest against the Federalists’ Alien and Sedition Acts 
as infringements of civil liberties. When the fist 
volume of the history appeared in 1804, it was dedi- 
cated to Thomas Jefferson, who had evidently shared 
with Burk some material about Bacon’s Rebellion. 
Ever filled with hatred for authority and with en 
thusiasm for revolution, Burk saw Bacon as a kindred 
spirit and Sir William Berkeley as an earlier facsimile 
of George III and John Adams. Burk’s prose portrayed 
Bacon with a halo around his head. Conversely, Gov- 
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ernor Berkeley, who had been famous for his selfless 
devotion to the welfare of the colony, suddenly be- 
came the bloodthirsty oppressor of the people. Bacon 
was the martyred democrat; Berkeley symbolized aris- 
tocracy at its worst. When we recall the traditional at- 
titude of the Irish toward the English, this hardly 
seems an astonishing viewpoint for the Irish refugee 
to have taken. 

While Burk was writing his strongly democratic 
interpretation, a distinguished Virginian, not above re- 
flecting his own opposite views, was also busy. Feder- 
alist John Marshall was writing his Compendious 
View of the Colonies Planted by the English on the 
Continent of North America, which was published in 
1804 as the first volume of his Life of George Wash- 
ington. The Chief Justice denounced the rebellious 
Bacon as an ambitious demagogue whose motives were 
obscure. “Whatever may have been his object,” Mar- 
shall concluded, “the insurrection produced much mis- 
ery, and no good to Virginia.” 

And how would you expect another distinguished 
Virginian, Edmund Randolph, Federalist member of 
George Washington’s cabinet who had since become 
a Jeffersonian Republican, to choose between these 
opposite views? In his history of Virginia, which was 
written in the last years of a life that ended in 1813, 
Randolph deplored the new “historical gloss” by which 
“such a penetrating demagogue as Bacon” had been 
transformed into a democratic hero. 

Yet the democratic temper of the young republic, 
its nationalism strengthened by what was popularly 
considered as honorable victory in a second war against 
the British monarchy, was too strong to tolerate such 
“royalist” views. Novels celebrating the dashing young 
rebel began to appear, the first by Dr. Alexander 
Caruthers, entitled The Cavaliers of Virginia (1835). 
A New England historian and firm Democrat, George 
Bancroft, similarly found Bacon one of Virginia’s shin- 
ing stars in his influential History of the United States 
(1856). There were many other such portraits. 

By the dawn of the twentieth century the rebel’s 
newer reputation was well established. Plaques in his 
honor began to appear, along with numerous lauda- 
tory narratives like Mary Newton Stanard’s Story of 
Bacon's Rebellion (Richmond, 1907). Charlottesville- 
born ‘Thomas Jefferson Wertenbaker, Professor of 
History at Princeton University, gave scholarly sup- 
port to Mrs. Stanard and her predecessors with his 
Virginia under the Stuarts (1914). Wertenbaker 
sketched his patriotic hero in yet bolder strokes, just 
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as our nation faced the challenge caused by the rise 
of Adolph Hitler, in his Torchbearer of the Revolu- 
tion: the Story of Bacon’s Rebellion and Its Leader 
(1940). 

A new contribution to this body of literature is to 
be published this winter for the Institute of Early 
American History and Culture at Williamsburg under 
the title of The Governor and the Rebel: a History of 
Bacon's Rebellion in Virginia. It challenges the demo- 
cratic interpretation of the insurrection. It reéxamines 
documentary sources that have long been familiar and 
takes into account newly discovered manuscripts in 
England. 

On the basis of these materials, this new study lets 
the pendulum swing back again. Bacon is portrayed as 


The author of this history had reason to glorify 
any man who had rebelled against England. 
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a man who was not interested in reform, but only in 
exterminating Indians, whether they were innocent 
or guilty of the attacks that had occurred on the 
frontier. If credence can be strengthened by the logic 
of relevant fact, consider this one: Bacon and his men 
killed not a single enemy Indian but only friendly, 
allied Indians. Little wonder that Governor Berkeley, 
responsible for the defense of the colony, sought to 
restrain him! 

Nor was Berkeley opposed to Bacon because of any 
obsession against democratic reform. The Governor did 
not attempt to prevent the General Assembly of June, 
1676, which Bacon had forced to grant him a com- 
mission to fight the Indians, from correcting the abuses 
that had arisen. If anything, Berkeley gave the reform 


A comparatively simple but laudatory inscrip- 
tion in honor of Bacon is to be found behind the 
Speaker’s chair in the House of Delegates. 


NATHANAEL BACON, 


the younger. Ceneral, and Member of the [ 
Governor's Council, Born in Suffolk, Englan 
1630-40, Died in this County in i676. 
Originator of his so-called Rebellion, whose 
influenee in the formation of the Spirit] 
of Americanism is immeasurable, 
the Washington of his day, 
and patriotic, whese m : 
contrasts with Berkeley's malign 
A soldier,a statesman a Saimt,Cloucester, 
honors the noble dead,and cherishes the memo 
of kingly men.and in whose soil the bedy of 
is said to sleep, ereets 
~—* the of the Cireuit Court through; 


In the Gloucester sae courthouse hangs a 
glowing eulogy of Bacon as a patriot. His mag- 
nanimity “contrasts with Berkeley’s malignity.” 


laws much more of his interest and support than 
Bacon did; and he lent his influence to their reénact- 
ment in February, 1677, after Bacon’s death. The very 
name “Bacon’s Laws” is a misnomer that originated 
in the republican bias of John Daly Burk’s contempo- 
rary, William Waller Hening, the compiler of Vir- 
ginia’s early statutes. 

When interpretations contradict each other so pat- 
ently, clearer thinking may result. Which portrait of 
Bacon is historical, which mythical? This is not the 
place to evaluate all the available evidence. But to- 
day’s generation may need to reconsider such plaques 
as that behind the Speaker's chair in the chamber of 
the House of Delegates at Richmond, which is pic- 
tured on this page. In view of Virginians’ traditional 
adherence to lawful procedures, their usual recogni- 
tion of the citizen’s duty to obey, they may want to 
discard all inscriptions that praise a man who defied 
the normal processes of law and order. In the stead 
of such plaques it could be appropriate to substitute 
others to Sir William Berkeley, the true upholder of 
the laws enacted by the representatives of the people 
of Virginia. At the outset of the rebellion Governor 
Berkeley pledged that, “by the Grace of God,” he 
would bring Bacon to “acknowledge the lawes are 


above him.” And he did. 
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Hog-Kiulling Day 


Reminiscences of a banner day m the hives J.. as the approach of autumn 
never fails to remind me of setting 


of Virginia farm boys about pfty years ago. rabbit traps and of children’s return to 


school, the coming of winter, heralded 
by bare trees, sullen skies, and an 
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authoritative chilliness in the air, al- 
ways brings back nostalgic memories 
of hog killing. 

Hog-killing day in the Ragged 
Mountains of Virginia fifty years ago 
stands alone as a red-letter day of my 
childhood. It came late in the fall, 
when all the crops had been harvested 
and it could be safely assumed that 
cold weather had set in for the winter. 
The seasonal temperature, as a safe- 
guard against spoilage of the fresh 
meat, constituted the chief determi- 
nant of the time for this important 
event. There was not even an icebox 
in my boyhood home. In summer we 
relied upon the cellar, the spring box, 
and the ice house to keep perishables 
cool. In winter the outside tempera- 
ture was always cold enough, not in- 
frequently too cold. I particularly wel- 
comed hog-killing day because on it I 
was always granted the privilege of 
staying home from the one-room, 
country school that I attended for 
seven years. 

Several days in advance of the con- 
templated date a specially-constructed 
pyre was built down by the creek. Its 
proximity to the creek was dictated by 
the need for a liberal and readily- 
available supply of water as a sine qua 
non for the evolution in prospect. The 
wood used was usually a mixture of 
seasoned oak, hickory, and locust that 
burned slowly and afforded the hottest 
of wood fires. The logs were about six 
feet in length, and the pile was held 
together by posts or large stakes of 
green wood that would not burn so 
readily. Fairly large rocks, plowshares, 
and other pieces of iron were inter- 
spersed with the wood throughout the 
heap. On top there was piled a liberal 
quantity of readily-burnable dry wood, 
chips, and splinters. The conventional 
technique was to light this fire at the 
top so that the hot coals and embers 
would gravitate downward. 

It was customary, on the morning 
of hog-killing day, to start the fire at 
about four o’clock, long before dawn. 
Much of the vicinity would be lighted 
up by flames and sparks that climbed 
high into the crisp, morning air. The 
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hogs seemed instinctively to suspect 
from this awesome conflagration that 
their doom was at hand. Whereas they 
would ordinarily have appeared im- 
patient to be fed, on this particular 
morning, in the absence of any food, 
they would lie quietly huddled to- 
gether as if resigned to their fate. 
Near the “hog-killing fire” there 
was constructed a plank platform. At 
its edge a large barrel or hogshead was 
arranged in a tilted fashion. Some used 
a large, box-like trough, some an iron 
vat; but we used a barrel, over the 
mouth of which a piece of canvas or 
burlap was hung like a curtain. This 


container was filled to about two- 
thirds of its capacity with water dipped 
from the creek. 

The next most essential appurte- 
nance was a long, strong pole, sufh- 
cient in length and strength to hold, 
in our case, from ten to fifteen hogs. 
One end of this pole rested in the fork 
of a tree, and the other end was sup- 
ported by two sturdy poles or strong 
fence rails that were tied, by means 
of a chain (trace chain or lightweight 
log chain), in a crossed position re- 
sembling a bottom-heavy “X.” The 
“hanging-pole,” approximately seven 
feet off the ground, lay in the crotch 
of the “X,” and its weight kept the 
“X” from falling out of its upright 
position. 

By daylight, when the fire had been 
burning long enough to heat sufficient 
rocks or metal objects to a red or white 
heat, the actual killing of the hogs 
began. In the hog killings of my earli- 
est memory the sole lethal instrument 
was a butcher knife in the hands of 
a skillful individual who could deftly 
strike the hog’s jugular veins and ca- 
rotid arteries on each side of the throat. 


In later years we used a 22-caliber 
rifle as a preliminary step to sticking 
the hog’s throat with a butcher knife, 
This was a much more humane pro- 
cedure. With a well-directed bullet in 
the middle of the head, the hog never 
knew it was being killed. From the 
pen the hogs, usually two at a time, 
were dragged to the scalding tub 
either by several strong men or on a 
ground slide drawn by a horse. But 
let me inject right here that none of our 
horses, however gentle and obedient, 
wanted any truck whatever with hog 
killing. They would rear, kick, snort, 
and strenuously protest going near 
fresh blood. 

The hot rocks or iron objects were 
removed from the fire by means of a 
long-handled shovel, sometimes with 
the aid of a metal hook. When they 
were dropped into the barrel of water, 
they made a loud, rumbling sound like 
thunder. Enough were added to bring 
the water near the boiling point. The 
temperature had to be right. If too hot, 
it “set” the bristles on the hog; if not 
hot enough, it failed to loosen them. 
No thermometer was needed by the 
veteran hog killer to know if the tem- 
perature of the water was right. This 
determination he made simply by stick- 
ing his toil-toughened but educated 
finger into it for a split second. The 
rocks were then removed from the bar- 
rel by means of a hoe, and the canvas 
or burlap flap was pulled over the 
opening to capture steam and to deter 
cooling. 

The limp hog was dunked into the 
scalding tub one end at a time—usually 
headfirst on the original dunk. Then 
two or three men, pulling on his hind 
feet and tail, would extricate him, 
turn him around, and dip him again 
into the barrel. After from thirty sec- 
onds to one minute the hog would be 
pulled on to the platform. With from 
four to six men working rapidly, all of 
the bristles and outer layer of the skin 
would be quickly removed. The next 
step was to make a slit along the pos- 
terior aspect of each hind leg or ankle 
for the purpose of exposing and free- 
ing the tendon there. In the human, 
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the corresponding tendon is called the 
Tendo Achilles. 

Next the hog was borne, by from 
two to four men, to the hanging-pole. 
There it was hung, head down, by 
means of a so-called “gamling” stick, 
a section of small pole or piece of tim- 
ber about two feet long, forked, and 
sharpened at the ends. This stick 
spanned the hanging-pole, with each 
end inserted beneath the exposed ten- 
don in a hind leg of the hog. With its 
body thus suspended, the hog’s viscera 
could be removed. 

Butchered hogs were usually taken 
down off their hanging-pole in the late 
afternoon of the day they were killed, 
were laid out on the smokehouse floor 
overnight, and the next day were cut 
into conventional pieces. Some of the 
cuts—such as hams, sides, shoulders, 
and the lower part of the head, called 


the jowls—were packed in salt in a 
large box in the smokehouse. Some— 
like spareribs and sections of the hog’s 
spine—were put into a barrel of brine. 
This brine consisted of a mixture of 
ingredients, with salt and _ saltpeter 
predominating. The variety and 
amounts of the particular ingredients 
varied with different farmers. 

Some of the other cuts, especiaily 
the trimmings, were used for making 
sausage; and the fat was rendered into 
lard. The residual cracklings went into 
biscuits or corn pone as shortening. It 
was all good eating. Everything was 
converted into some useful purpose 
except the squeal. Even the bristles 
were saved, so that they could be put 
into the soil—right in the row—where 
Irish potatoes were to be planted next 
spring. 

Parboiled and sautéed brains al- 


ways constituted the entrée for the 
noonday or evening meal of the day 
following the slaughter. Minus the 
ears and snouts, the meat on the top 
half of the head—removed by pro- 
longed boiling in an open pot out of 
doors—was added to the boiled livers, 
and liver pudding, a very savory dish, 
was made. Other parts, including ears, 
snouts, and feet, were made into souse, 
another savory dish. 

Our sausage always contained sage 
that we had raised in our own garden. 
To us, without sage it was simply 
ground pork, not sausage. We added 
some red pepper, which further en- 
hanced the flavor. After a third cake 
of our sausage was eaten, heartbum 
was expected and accepted as a normal 
sequel. 

The stomachs and large intestines 
were converted into chitterlings by 


When the pre-dawn fire (page 43) burned less vigorously, hot rocks or scraps of iron were used to 
heat water, in order that the hog’s bristles and outer skin could be removed. 


Saunders 
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The path of glory for every mature hog led from the “scalding-tub” to the “hanging-pole.” 


washing and soaking in plain water 
for nine days, with a change of water 
every day. Soaking for ninety days 
would probably not prevent chitter- 
lings, when being cooked, from smell- 
ing to the heavens like the hog pen. 
Nevertheless, they were and to me 
still are a delectable dish. 

I would stray afield at this point to 
take brief exception to Noah Webster's 
definition of “chitterling.” The defini- 
tion given in my dictionary is: “The 
smaller intestines of swine, etc., esp. 
as fried or boiled.” When I was a boy, 
that concept did not bother me; nor 
did it worry the people I knew. So we 
used the word in our own way. By the 
definition to which I and many other 
people remain loyal still, chitterlings 
—usually pronounced “chidlings’—do 
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not include the small intestines but 
comprise only the large intestines and 
stomachs of hogs. If the large intes- 
tines and stomachs of hogs aren’t 
chitterlings, what then are they? This 
I should like to ask the lexicographers. 

The hog’s small intestines were slit 
open with a knife, emptied of their 
contents, washed in the creek, and 
hung up on sticks—the same as were 
used for hanging tobacco—to dry. It 
was for the performance of this most 
menial and messy chore that I was al- 
lowed to stay away from school on the 
big day. These air-dried and shrunken 
small intestines, along with certain 
otherwise unutilizable appendages and 
surplus cracklings not needed for the 
making of shortening bread, were 
saved indefinitely, so that soap grease 


could be made from them. These soap- 
grease constituents, when boiled in an 
iron pot outdoors with the proper 
amount of straight lye, were converted 
into soap. The lye we used was bought 
from an old, general-merchandise 
country store. It came in balls, about 
the size of baseballs of the soft or in- 
door variety, covered with some kind 
of resin. From the time I was a baby, 
soap thus made was not only the 
standard laundry soap but also the 
toilet soap regularly used by the male 
members of our family. 

Three remaining parts of the hog’s 
anatomy deserve brief mention. The 
tail is a most delectable morsel when 
it has been roasted in the oven of a 
stove or over an open fire. The spleen, 
sometimes called by German folk the 
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Christmas firecrackers were a by-product of hog-killing day. 


“milt,” is a tasty delicacy after being 
roasted and sprinkled with salt. Not 
uncommonly, we broiled the spleen 
on a hot rock from the hog-killing fire 
immediately after the viscera en masse 
were removed from the hog. Eating 
the spleen, thus prepared, was one of 
the perquisites of hog killers. Finally, 
there was the hog’s bladder. It was a 
common practice during my youth and 
in my hillbilly community for people 
to inflate hogs’ bladders and to hang 
them up in the attic or smokehouse 
to dry. 

A bladder-blowing tube was a neces- 
sary adjunct to the successful ac- 
complishment of this detail. The clas- 
sical procedure for making a tube was 
to punch the pith from a section of 
sassafras bush by means of a piece of 
hay-baling wire. Some simply used a 
short length of dead ragweed stalk. 
Anyway, the tube, whatever its origin, 
was introduced into the opening at 
the neck of the bladder; and after as 
much air as it would hold was blown 
in, the bladder neck was tied with a 
string. Considerable shrinkage from 
loss of air would occur during the en- 
suing weeks. However, by warming 
the bladder over an open fire or stove, 
the contained air could be made to 
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expand and to produce a tensely-in- 
flated balloon. The conventional thing 
to do with this product was to take 
it outdoors on Christmas morning, 
after distending it completely by warm- 
ing, to lay it down, and then to jump 
on it with both feet. The sound of 
its popping was quite like that of a 
firecracker. It was much less expen- 
sive than a firecracker and, moreover, 
far less dangerous. 

Incidentally, I comment in passing 
that Christmas—not the Fourth of 
July—was the season at which fire- 
crackers were set off in the locale of 
my boyhood. Although my home was 
less than twenty miles from that of the 
author of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, we paid little attention to 
the Fourth of July except as the day 
by which we endeavored to have our 
growing corn “laid by.” In other words, 
that holiday was our deadline for 
ceasing the cultivation of the corn. 

Hog killing was an occasion when 
the neighborhood men of the hill 
country contributed freely of their 
services, with no thought of material 
reward. They simply helped each 
other, almost as a matter of course, 
during the hog-killing season. A jug 
of hard cider, which was usually 


around, may have served as something 
of an inducement to some of those on 
hand. 

From shoats in the early spring, our 
hogs usually grew to a weight of be- 
tween 250 and 300 pounds by late 
fall. There were few exceptions. Jum- 
bo was one. Jumbo began as a diminu- 
tive pig, the runt of the litter, too 
small and too weak to make his way 
to his mother’s free lunch counter, 
My father brought him into the kitch- 
en in the palm of his hand. My 
mother thought he looked more like 
a young rat than a pig, but she placed 
him in a shoe-box bed and put him 
under the kitchen stove. She fed him 
boiled milk with a medicine dropper. 
He grew under the stove until he be- 
came so big that he would almost up- 
set it when he stood up suddenly. 
Then he had to be moved to the back 
porch, and finally to the pen. Because 
of the family’s special attachment to 
him, Jumbo was exempted from the 
fate of his litter mates in the first 
autumn of his life. As if in poetic 
justice, his early misfortunes led to a 
charmed later life. He attained the age 
of two years and a weight in excess of 
600 pounds. He became by far the 
largest hog we ever raised. Yet at last 
Jumbo, too, went into the scalding 
tub. For all hogs, that was where the 
path of glory led. 7 7 7 


Jumbo in his kitchen bed. 
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